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hension of his theology is indispensable if his 
works are to be fully understood and appre- 
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his religious position is defined and its relation- 
ship with historic Christianity indicated. 
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OAD, Memorabilia 





THIRTY-TWO years ago there was 

worked out in these pages the strange 
history of the “Old Man of Naseby,” a 
great ball of copper which was at that time 
in a Naseby garden and previously had 
crowned the steeple of the parish church. 
An Alington had looted it at the siege of 
Boulogne; another Alington had placed it 
“comme un point sur un I” on the topmost 
point of Horseheath Hall, the home for over 
three centuries of his family. 

In Volume XLI of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society’s Transactions, Miss Cath- 
arine Parsons tells the story of Horseheath 
Hall, which passed from the Alingtons to 
the Bramleys. These latter went, by way of 
the House of Lords, to what Mr. Mantalini 
called “ the demnition bow-bows ”; the first 
Lord Montfort shot himself, and the second, 
despite the sage counsels of William Cole, 
ruined the family fortunes for ever. 

Elsewhere Mr. T. D. Atkinson examines 
the various theories which have been 
advanced in explanation of a strange two- 
storeyed erection in the presbytery of Ely 
Cathedral. It is, he concludes, neither the 
feretory of St. Etheldreda’s shrine nor the 
canopy of Bishop Hotham’s tomb, but 
rather a private pew set up for Queen 
Philippa by her friend Prior Crauden. 

There is a long and tantalising list of 
Papers read to the Society, but for lack of 


ail 
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space unprinted; papers like Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer’s on Horace Walpole and his Cam- 
bridge connections. Canon R. B. Fellow’s 
on “ Railways to Cambridge, real and pro- 
posed,” has fortunately survived. Revised, 
enlarged and admirably illustrated, it has 
been published by the Oakwood Press (South 
Godstone, Surrey; 3s. net) as Number Two 
of its Locomotion Papers. 

A delightful plan of Cambridge shows the 
sixteen sites on which at one time or another 
it has been proposed to build stations, fully 
half of them in dreadful proximity to the 
“hallowed River, most gracious Trees, 
Chapel beyond compare.” Almost one 
might say of such projects what a Vice- 
Chancellor said one of Sunday excursions, 
that they were “ as distasteful to the Univer- 
sity Authorities as they must be offensive 
to all right-minded Christians.” 


[IS there, we wonder, any archaeological 
society in these islands which in the 
matter of fine fat volumes of Transactions 
serves its members so well as does the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society? It is true that their fifty-eighth 
volume is a double number. But it has 
thirteen illustrations, eighteen maps or plans, 
nearly four hundred pages. Nor is this all; 
for the copy which we have had the pleasure 
of reading bears upon its cover the apologetic 
note, “ This copy lacks the Supplement.” 

It does not lack interest. Mr. F. H. 
Crossley, who contributes an admirable 
account of the Bells of Cheshire, has no very 
favourable opinion of ‘ change-ringing, that 
noisy sport of modern times which has 
caused more destruction of ancient bells 
than the Reformation.” Mr. C. P. Hampson 
examines the various theories which have 
placed the site of the Battle of Brunanburh 
in half a dozen counties from Dumfries 
to Devonshire, and makes out a good case 
for a spot on the coast two miles south of 
Heysham. 

Dr. J. Bosdin Leech, always delightful to 
read, has a paper on Lancashire Surnames, 
which was illustrated when it was read to 
the Society by the exhibition of a trifling 
matter of three thousand maps! One of the 
few reproduced shows those parishes where 
purist clergymen or parish clerks insisted 
that the sister of a Smithson or a Christo- 
pherson should go down in the registers as a 
Smithsdaushter or a Christophersdaughter. 
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Notes 





MS. RHYME REVISION OF CANTO I 
OF ‘DON JUAN’ 


YRON was certainly one of the most 
fertile and ingenious rhymers of his 
century, and Don Juan is a poem that 
exploits clever rhyming with great skill for 
a variety of purposes. But although Byron 
had a native facility in this technique, the 
first draft manuscript of the first canto of 
Don Juan reveals that the exercise of his 
talent was not mechanical but artistically 
calculated for definite effects.’ Often that 
which now reads easily and fluently was not 
a simple, immediate flow of ink to paper, 
but the result of a second deliberate effort, 
and this is especially true where the rhyme 
is a notable one, an integral part of comic 
surprise or satiric thrust. 

The triple use of the same rhyme in the 
ottava rima stanza could have become rather 
taxing upon a less resourceful writer, and 
even Byron, in revision, was not recklessly 
prodigal with his rhyme-words. Wherever 
he could conveniently do so, even when 
recasting a whole line, he retained the 
original final word or at least the same 
rhyme.’ Still he did not balk when a shift 
in ideas demanded a revision of rhyme, or 
when a change would make the rhyme itself 
more prominent, more adroit, or more 
trenchantly an instrument of meaning. He 
alters the rhyme-words of 111 lines and the 
rhyme in 59 of these. Because of his more 
extensive revision of the couplets and 
because discarding a rhyme-word there did 
little cumulative damage, he made a rela- 
tively high number of rhyme-word changes 
in these last two lines—30. Likewise, hesi- 
tating less to change the rhyme when he 
rewrote line 7 or the whole couplet, he finds 
new rhymes for 13 couplets. The superior 
polysyllabic rhymes are often largely respon- 


‘Permission to use the Pierpont Morgan manu- 
script of Canto I has been kindly granted by Miss 
Belle da Costa Green, director of the library. 

*He retains the original rhyme-word in 79 
rewritten lines. 
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sible for the superiority of the new lines, 


e g 3 
learn—earn to Herculean—ultra Julian 
‘ ; ; (Ded. st. 17) 
worried—buried to mob its—post obits 
, " (st. 125) 
time—rhyme to Homer—misnomer 
(st. 200) 


Sometimes the change is localized in the 
final words of line 7, e.g.: 
Some went to Africa, some staid [again]—in 


Spain — (st. 56) 
A little still she strove, and much [lamented] 
repented (st. 117) 
In the first of these, he replaces the weak 
and senseless “again” with the specific 
“Spain” that also balances the line with 
“ Africa.” In the other, he substitutes a 
word that is more precisely and comically 
suitable to the happy sinner that Julia is. 

In the following couplet, which caps 

Julia’s first indignant outburst, we can watch 
Byron preparing for the clipped surprise at 
the end of the stanza. He adjusts the latter 
part of line 7, getting his necessary rhyme 
word there and heightening, as he does so, 
Julia’s protestation of virtue, which is to 
run smack into her husband’s abrupt, 
decisive rejoinder in the rhyme word of 
line 8: 

Dare you suspect me? [Search the chamber 
through] [me? but rather kill] whom the 
thought would kill 

on ithe [chamber] room! Alfonso said, 

will: 


In stanza 206, the rearrangement of words, 
which shifts the rhyme of line 7, permits 
Byron to throw the stress on the final words 
of both 7 and 8, which then give the couplet 
the energy it has: 

... and you may kiss— 

The rod or not exactly as you please] 

xactly as you please or not,—the rod; 

But if you don’t, I'll lay it on, by G—d! 

Since a change in the first two lines, 
coming before he had written the rest of the 
stanza, involved no cumulative revision, and 
may even have been advantageous, we see 
him altering the final words here more 
liberally than he does in the middle of the 
stanza or even at the end—on 33 occasions, 
of which 31 are complete changes in rhyme. 
Once in a while on these 31 occasions, a new 
departure may have afforded an escape from 
a rhyming chain that in forecast he found 


*In one change (partial—Martial to horrid one 
—Corydon) the rejected rhyme pleases him so that 
he uses it in a later stanza. 
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uncomfortable on even his dexterity. For 

instance, in such opening lines as these, the 

substitutions seem to have been made solely 
for rhyming convenience : 

First [came] their friends who tried [to reconcile 

them] at reconciliation st. 32, 1.3) 

He was [an easy careless kind of man] a mortal 

of the careless kind (st. 19, 1. 1) 

Julia in fact had [better grounds than _ these] 

tolerable grounds (st. 176, 1. 1) 

He thought about himself and the [great globe] 


whole earth _ (st. 92, 1. 2) 
And since exceeding valorous & [wise] sage 
Gt. 3, 27 


In the following line, the nuance of the 
change (from oddity to doubtful uncertainty 
about something extraordinary) fits the 
tenor of the rest of the stanza and suggests 
that a desire for a difference in sense, as well 
as the redundance of “ odd” and “ strange,” 
motivated the revision, not “the wicked 
necessity of rhyming ”: 

Man’s [an odd composition] strange enough 

[animal] a phenomenon one knows not what 

(st. 133, 1. 1) 

Consider also these first four lines of 
stanza 98: 

This may seem strange—but yet ‘tis very common 

For instance Gentlemen [(a common [daily] case)] 

whose ladies take } 

Whose ladies overstep the] rights of woman 

eave to o’erstep the written 

And break [the sev]—which commandment is’t 

they break? 
The rhyme is changed because, after he had 
written lines 2 and 3, he saw the necessity 
first of getting rid of a clumsy repetition in 
line 2 (“common”) and then of the redun- 
dant parenthesis (“a daily case”). The 
revision incidentally not only gives a more 
fluent Tun-on but also a neat organic lead 
(“written rights”) for the following line 
about breaking the seventh commandment.° 

The four middle lines, though naturally 

less tampered with in this way, have 48 


“A few other rhyming substitutions in the first 
two lines: tongue for voice, soul for heart, 
temptation for peril, excuse for apology, sky for 
cloud (in stanzas 73, 77, 114, 145, 162). In each 
instance the substitution has little or no more value 
‘o its context than the original word had. The 
same is possibly true for another line, although 

substitution is here colloquially appropriate to 
the rest of the line: What’s to be done? Alfonso 
will [return] be back (st. 169). 

*Note, by the way, how Byron catches himself 
midway in line 4 and shifts to a question so as 
{0 spring into one of his long jesting parentheses 
in lines § and 6: “(I have forgot the number, 


and think no man/ 
a mistake). an/Should rashly quote, for fear of 
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changes in rhyme words.’ Here are a few 
examples: 
1. To leave [these two young people then & there] 
together this imprudent pair— 
(st. 110, 1. 6) 
2. But how faith is acquired & passion cured 
(later changed to) and then ensured 
(st. 47, 1. 5) 
3. [Which thus she knew studied & could judge 
between ’em] : she 
And all may think which way their judgments 
lean ’em (st. 14, 1. 6) 
4. And so [she seemed in all outside formalities] 
indeed She was in her moralities 
(st. 20, 1. 4) 
5. [With words and deeds in perfect unanimity] 
Her serious sayings darkened to Sublimity 
(st. 12, 1. 4) 
6. [both have my Scorn—] he 
though both I spurn 
(st. 151, 1. 5) 
7. Mine is the victim, [but not so in vain] and 
would be so again (st. 192, 1. 4) 
8. It Matters not much by good or ill 
Since after all the consequence is vapour 
(later changed to) 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour 
(st. 218, Il. 3-4) 
In these middle lines, Byron deftly revises 
within the rhyme he had already set for the 
stanza, sustaining even the humorous poly- 
syllabic rhymes of stanzas 12, 14 and 20. In 
example 3, he had to change his original 
attempt because it duplicated a preceding 
thyme. He achieved in the rewriting a 
lighter line that carries the stanza more 
rapidly into its farcical couplet about Inez’s 
Hebrew scholarship. In example 5, the 
original line was pointless in relation to a 
preceding one about Inez’s pretentions to 
wit, whereas the change continues the com- 
mentary and makes the rhyme-word a 
minor climax in itself. In example 6, the 
change in the verb intensifies the expression 
of Julia’s (and Byron’s) feelings about 
lawyers (while maintaining a clever rhyme 
with journey-attorney), and in 7, he substi- 
tutes for a weakly irrelevant phrase one that 
is appropriate to the self-sacrificing but un- 
repentant tone of Julia’s letter. Most skilful 
is the improvement in the last instance with 
the elimination of the banality “ good or ill ” 
(as in example 1 he did to “ then and there ”) 
for the sake of an image expressing a 
favourite idea of his about the futility of 
struggling for fame. Here he retains one 
original rhyme-word (“vapour”) and 
changes the other to a key word in the image 
* There are only 9 changes in rhymes. These 


occur when he rewrites blocks of the first 3 or 4 
lines of certain stanzas. 
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(“hill”). On seven of these eight occasions, 
and there are many more, the rhyming 
change is the agile servant of sense, deter- 
mined by and usually underscoring the 
change in idea. 

One distinction is worthy of note—the 
57 times when the change in rhyme-words 
or rhymes is only part (and often not the 
major part) of the labour in rewriting a 
whole line, and the 46 times when he con- 
centrates on the latter part of lines or on the 
rhyme-words themselves. In the middle and 
concluding lines of a stanza, the concentra- 
tion on the latter part of the line is obviously 
controlled by a desire to shade or enrich the 
meaning or to enliven the rhyme itself. All 
in all, in rhyme-revision, the manuscript 
pays a tribute to Byron’s willingness to 
furbish and to his inventiveness in doing so. 


Guy STEFFAN. 


THE GREAT CLAN “SMITH” AGAIN 
(clxxxviii. 126, and cxc. 38) 


GINCE writing my note at the latter 

reference, I have observed in the press 
two further formidable statements, which I 
should like here to place on record. 

The first appeared in the C. V. R. Thomp- 
son “American Column” in the Daily 
Express of 28 February 1946: ‘“ The chief 
headache of the Veterans’ Administration, 
caring for ex-soldiers, is that it has 13,000 
men listed as John Smith.” 

And now—two years later—we read in 
the same newspaper, of date 5 April 1948, 
that, according to a communication in the 
British Medical Journal from the pen of 
Professor Lancelot Hogben of Birmingham, 
Fa 30 Smiths are born in Britain every 

ay.” 

Be these christened John or otherwise, 
these latter figures mean about 10,950 new 
Smiths a year in Britain alone, to say 
nothing of America or of the other parts 
of the British Empire. 

Verily! Verily! Whatever the direction 
in which one turns one’s eyes, the Great 
Clan marches on! 


L. G. H. Horton-SmitH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
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TEELING alias O; HAGAN: A PEERAGE 


“CLAIM” 
"THE following appeared in Liddell’s 
Weekly, Simla, Punjab, India, on 


21 June, 1913: 

“PEERAGE ROMANCE AT SIMLA— 
A romance of the peerage seems destined to 
be realized up here. Several years ago a 
Mr. Teeling arrived in India, and it js 
stated that on his deathbed he got his son, 
who is a clerk in the Foreign Office, to 
promise never to assume the name of 
O’Hagan or to lay claim to his family title 
or estates. This promise the son has faith- 
fully kept, but his son, who is a youth and 
a clerk in the Criminal Intelligence Depart- 
ment and was named Charles O'Hagan 
Teeling, has now assumed the name and 
style of the Hon. Charles O’Hagan and in 
this character has attended some viceregal 
entertainments. He has set on foot a claim 
on behalf of his father to the title of Baron 
O’Hagan... .” 

When I noticed this in Simla in 1945, 
going through the files, I made inquiry from 
a well-informed British resident of long 
standing, and it proved that he knew both 
the father (who had been his colleague in 
the Foreign Office and whose name he gave 
as Charles O’Hagan Teeling) and the son 
(whose name he stated was Douglas—not 
Charles—O’Hagan Teeling). Subsequent 
inquiry, and information from family 
sources, elicited the following facts, as well 
as many others which I eliminate as not 
immediately relevant. 

Robert Bayly Teeling was born about 
1838 and died at Abbottabad, North-West 
Frontier Province (now in Pakistan) on 
16 October, 1892, aged 54. He was in the 
Indian Public Works Department, which he 
entered from the ranks of the British Army. 
In 1865 he was a serjeant, and in 1868 and 
1892 a supervisor, in the P.W.D. He 
married Elizabeth ——, by whom he had 
amongst other issue an eldest son, Charles 
O'Hagan Teeling, born 20 November, 1868; 
baptized at St. John’s Church, Dalhousie, 
Punjab, 7 December, 1868; became a clerk 
and later a superintendent in the Indian 
Foreign Office; was awarded the Imperial 
Service Order in 1917; retired, and died 4 
few years later. He married Alice Maud 
Grace —— and had seven sons, of whom 
the eldest was the “claimant” aforesaid 
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but died (apparently unmarried) about 1918. 
The third son is also dead. The second and 
eldest surviving son has no issue, and the 
fourth and second surviving son changed 
his name to O’Hagan on attaining his 
majority, and has male issue. 

I have been given particulars of the 
alleged basis of the “claim,” but unless it 
was formally pressed, or is again advanced 
in the future, there is no point in setting 
these out. A glance at a peerage will show 
that the first Baron O’Hagan (1812-1885), 
cr. 1870, married firstly (1836) Mary Teel- 
ing, by whom he had a son Charles (born 
1838, but died young) and five daughters; 
and secondly (1871) a lady by whom he had 
two sons, who succeeded as the second and 
third peers. The D.N.B. gives two of the 
Teeling family, and a third is in Who’s 
Who, 1926. The name was not unknown 
in India in earlier days: one George Teeling 
married Mary J. Goff in Bengal in 1852. 

These notes are put on record as the 
“claim” may have received wider notice in 
1913 than I am aware of. If any formal 
legal action was then taken, I should be glad 
to know of it, as also of the birth and 
parentage of Robert Bayly Teeling. 


H. B. 


W. H. BLACK 
(exci. 95-8, 139-40, 163, 185; cxciii. 76, 261) 


N 1869, Black commenced to publish a 

series of small books, ‘Mill Yard 
Publications.’ The first number was a re- 
print of the ‘ Last Legacy of Joseph Davis, 
Senior, With Documents Relating To Him 
and His Benefactions.’ It is a curious little 
book which reprints the conditions of the 
most important endowment which the 
Seventh-day Baptists ever received. Black 
avows two purposes in the publication, the 
reprinting of old Mill Yard literature and 
the calling of public attention to certain 
contemporary irregularities in the use of the 
Mill Yard funds. From 1841 till 1848 he 
had attempted legal remedies at his own 
expense through an investigation by “the 
present Lord Justice Giffard ” and in 1855 
he had appealed to the newly-established 
Charity Commissioners without satisfactory 
result. The trouble had started in 1823 
When an apostate Member and Trustee 
and the four strangers to whom he had 
éntrusted the management of Mill Yard 
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affairs” turned out the Minister, Clerk and 
congregation and installed a Calvinistic 
society in their place. The defaulter was 
Joseph Slater, jnr., and Black expounds in a 
lengthy appendix the financial losses suffered 
by the Arminian congregation. But as late 
as November 1869 the Commissioners had 
declined to intervene. 


I am unaware whether any further num- 
bers were issued in the series, but Black sub- 
joins some specimen sheets of poems by 
himself as a part of a collection of ‘ Lays 
& Legends of Mill Yard... . 1661-1869,’ 
which he proposed to publish if support 
were forthcoming. As a poet, Black is 
certainly a literary curiosity. He begins 
with a “Ballad of Squire Tempest” in 
which he gives the life-history of a Mill 
Yard layman of the Eighteenth Century in 
twenty-eight verses to be sung to the tune of 
“The Helstone Forray. A Hymn For The 
Scriptural Sabbath,” signed “ W. H. Black, 
1848,” is curious and deserves quotation as 
illustrating his chief theological tenet: 


Forget the De of God? Ah, no! 

Each Seventh Day, we vow, till death, 
The world’s dull vanities shall go, 

And pray’r and praise employ our breath. 


No day of Moon, or day of Sun,— 
No day that bears an idol’s name,— 
No day suggesting labor done,— 
Shall rob it of its antient fame. 


No vain pretence of Christian change 
No human custom,—human laws,— 
With us God’s order shall derange, 
Or drive us from His holy cause. 


All time is Thine, Immortal King! 

Who shall dispute Thy righteous claim? 
Ours be it to obey, and sing 

The awful honors of Thy name. 


The “Sunday question ” had been raised 
by Dr. Hessey, Headmaster of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, in the Bampton Lectures 
for 1860, and his defence of Sunday roused 
Black to fury. Under the pen-name of Hari 
Dda, and dated 11 March 1861, Black wrote 
“The Bard’s Defence Against the Bampton 
Lecturer, 1861,” to the tune of “* As Down in 
the Meadows”! It certainly shows Black 
to have been of the genus irritabile, a fact 
which might be deduced from his diary: 


Quoth Suffolk Lane’s Master, ‘‘ ’T were capital fun, 
““In London’s Cathedral to be a great Gun. 

‘** To gain such preferment, quite certain I feel, 

‘** That the readiest way is Dominical Zeal. 
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“The Puritan writers I’ll slaughter and slash ; POEM BY BROWNING ‘1 
“‘ Their doctrines are easily proved to be trash ; . e e 
“ But ‘ those simple people ’ that meet at Mill Yard, JN a volume, published by Smith, Elder | Th 
“To confute, I confess, is tremendously hard. & Co. in 1914, entitled ‘New Poems / | Th 


by / Robert Browning / and / Elizabeth | Sof 
“Then I'll try to dispatch them at once, being few, Barrett Browning’ / edited by / Sir Frederic | Clic 
“ By pretending their Teacher, that Black, isa Jew. G. Kenyon / K.C.B., D.Litt. / one of the 
* With help of old Thorndike, and some little tact, poems is given the heading “ Lines to the Le 
“TH tread out their ashes, with this ‘ curious memory of his parents (1866) ” and prefaced Ser 
fact. with this note: Sol 
; se eae “(These lines by Robert Browning, | Ar 
Resolved on his purpose, he comes out in print; B, 
Is a Canon pth and has gold from the Mint. addressed apparently to the memory of his | Th 
But now for the moral!—Behold the Gun fire! parents—from a MS. in the handwriting of | In’ 
There’s a volume of smoke, and its Author a/——. Miss Browning—were among the papers | To 
disposed of at the Browning Sale in May | Til 
To add to the insult, Black has put the 1913. They were probably written in 1865, | 
footnote against the word “ preferment,” in the year of his father’s death. They were 
the first stanza, “ And so I got preferment.” first printed in the Cornhill Magazine, the 
—The Vicar of Bray. February 1914.] p. 30. All unknown to 


na 
is 


? ; lovers of Browning this poem with six addi- & 
Black seems to have held peculiar views tional lines first appeared in 1832 on a grave- ob 
on freemasonry and there is a reference tO tone in the additional burial ground be- plu 


the subject in a footnote in Mill Yard  |gnoj ’ sin; 
sub) " ging to St. Mary’s Church, Barnsley, 
Publications, No. 1, p. x, of the appendix of Yorkshire. The stone is a large one measur. I 
poems. “Neither Jesus of Nazareth, nor ing six feet by three feet and the lettering is ws 
Joseph his father, was a ‘Carpenter’: for deeply cut and still clearly legible. The full 


‘tecton’ is a Builder or Architect. He  jngcription j follows : hot 
was descended from Zorobabel son of en ty 
Shealtiel or Salathiel, the divinely-appointed , y 
architect of the second Temple, so often ay ea not 
mentioned by Zechariah, Ezra and Nehe- James Dow, M.D. vbeervaie™ anc 
miah; and not from the Zorobabel of the Monument has been erected in the adja- I | 
royal line, as stated in the fictitious pedigree | °¢nt Church) who was born April 29, 1776, | des 
prefixed to Matthew’s Gospel. Hence, it is and died — 9, 1832, and of pils 
probable that Nathan (son of King David) Sarah, his wife, who was born Febru- we 
and all his descendants, were Free-Masons. ary 26, 1775, and died March 26, 1828, asc 
I am truly reported to have said at the Also o dot 
British Archaeological Congress, that f : eXp 
‘Joseph was a Mason and not a Carpenter, Edward James Dow, their Infant Bre 
in The Builder of 29 Aug. and 12 Sept. Son, who was born March 26, 1809, latt 
1868, pp. 647, 681: but I have not thought and died January 16, 1810, and of frie 
fit to enter into controversy with ‘W. M..’ Sarah Belen Bow, their Daugh- \ 
who is dull enough to accept the story, from ter, who was born September 4, 1805, mt 
the apocryphal ‘ Gospel of the Infancy,’ as and died March 22, 1822, ste 
if it were a ‘ fact well authenticated! ’” I This Stone is placed by the sur- Sq 


am not aware whether or not Black was viving Children William Alexander 
himself a Free-Mason (perhaps some and Margaret 
Masonic reader can enlighten me on the 
point), but the reference to “ the fictitious Words we might else have been compelled 
pedigree” is a curious indication of the to say T 
liberality of Black’s Biblical criticism which In silence to our hearts, great love, greal 
was far in advance of most of the divines of i 


aise, stu 
his period. Of thee, our father, have been freely said | wit 
By those whom none shall blame; and whilt } wa, 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. thy life of 


Endures, a beauteous thing in their record, his 
(To be concluded) We may desist; but thou art not alone 
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A part of those thou lovedst here so well 
Repose beside thee, and the Eyes that saw 
Thy daily course of good could never see 
The light their presence cast upon thy path: 
Soft Sanctuary-papers of thy house 
Close-curtained when the Priest came forth; 
on these 
Let peace be, Peace on thee our Mother too! 
Serenest Spirit; do we vainly dream 
Some portion of the constant joy you spread 
Around you living, comforts even yet 
The Child that never knew you, and the Girl 
In whom your gentle soul seemed born again 
To bless us longer? Peace like yours be ours 
Till the same quiet home receive us all! 


From these we see that lines'9, 10, 14, 15 
and 16 are omitted from the MS. from which 
the poem was printed, lines 7 and 8 are com- 
pressed into one where “lovést” should, 
obviously, have been “lovedst,’ and the 
plural of the speakers is changed to the 
singular. 

For many years I have been familiar with 
this inscription. A lady whose father fol- 
lowed Dr. Dow in the occupancy of the 
house in which he had lived and also carried 
on his practice told me that the lines were 
by Browning, but I was sceptical, as I could 
not see any connection between Barnsley 
and Browning. However, a few years later 
I had the pleasure of meeting a direct 
descendant of Dr. Dow who was making a 
pilgrimage to his ancestor’s home town. As 
we stood by the stone I mentioned the 
ascription of the lines to Browning, and my 
doubts. He assured me that it was true and 
explained that William Alexander Dow and 
Browning were great friends and that the 
latter wrote the lines at the request of his 
friend. 

W. A. Dow was a jurisconsult and I have 
noted that in 1835 he was living at Hamp- 
stead and in 1837 and 1841 at Nelson 
Square, Surrey. 

E. G. BAYFoRD. 


‘FELICITY’ IN TRAHERNE 


E Chistian Ethicks of Thomas Tra- 

herne, as Dr. Gladys Wade in her 
study of the mystic points out, is written 
with the Ethics of Aristotle in mind: “ It 
was from Aristotle he took that definition 
of felicity which he made the keystone of 
his own ethic: ‘Felicity is the Perfect 
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Fruition of a Perfect Soul, acting in Perfect 
Life by Perfect Virtue.” Aristotle, Tra- 
herne said, “fell in point blank upon the 
Nature of Blessedness.” He would have 
studied Aristotle at Oxford, and probably 
derived from him, through the Latin, the 
term “felicity” in the sense of “ blessed- 
ness.” When recounting his own spiritual 
history, in the Centuries of Meditations, 
Traherne recalled that at Oxford, to his 
sorrow, “there was never a tutor that did 
expressly teach Felicity, though that be the 
mistress of all other Sciences.” 

As fruition on earth, felicity or blessed- 
ness was a preparative for such bliss as 
Hamlet was to enjoy in Heaven. Traherne’s 
use has not as yet been recorded in the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Even so, he 
seems to have been anticipated by Sir 
Thomas More, who makes felicity or 
blessedness the aim of life in his Utopia, 
being similarly indebted to Aristotle if not 
to Cicero De Finibus. Thus, in the second 
book of the Utopia, under “ Ethica” (‘In 
ea philosophiae parte qua de moribus 
agitur . . .”) he writes of the inhabitants 
of the country (Robinson’s translation is 
given): “They reason of vertue and 
pleasure. But the chiefe and _principall 
question is in what things, be it one or moe, 
the felicitye of man consisteth . . . they 
never dispute of felicity or blessedness, but 
they joine unto the reasons of Philosophye 
certeyne principles taken oute of religion: 
wythoute the whyche to the investigation of 
trewe felicitye they thynke reason of it selfe 
weake and unperfecte. Those principles be 
these and such lyke. That the soule is 
immortal, and by the bountiful goodnes of 
God ordeined to felicitie.... But... they 
thinke not felicitie to reste in all pleasure, 
but only in that pleasure that is good and 
honeste, and that hereto, as to perfect 
blessednes our nature is allured and drawen 
even of vertue, whereto onlye they, that be 
of the contrary opinion do attribute felicitie. 
For they define vertue to be life ordered 
according to nature, and that we be here- 
unto ordeined of god. And that he doth 
followe the course of nature, which in 
desiering and refusinge thinges is ruled by 
reason. more that reason doth chiefely and 
principallye kendle in men the love and 
veneration of the devine majestie. Of whose 
goodnes it is that we be, and that we be in 
possibilitie to attayne felicite. And that 
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secondarely it bothe stirrethe and pro- 
voketh us to leade our lyfe oute of care in 
joy and mirth, and also moveth us to helpe 
and further all other in respecte of the 
societe of nature to obteine and enjoye the 
same.” 

At the end of “ A shorte meter of Utopia ” 
appended, More sums up. As translated 
the lines run: 


“Wherfore not Utopie, but rather rightely 
My name is Eutopie: a place of felicitie.” 


(i.e. from the Greek €v, “ well, good,” not 
ov, “no”; and Toms, “ place”). 

Evidence is not available, but there can 
be no objection to supposing that Traherne 
had read More, whether in the original or 
in the translation, as well as Aristotle. 
Where More is a socialist, however, Tra- 
herne remains an individualist: he preached, 
in a sense, “single blessedness”; which, 
even so, meant harmony with God, man, 


and nature. 
; ; R. G. HowartTuH. 
University of Sydney. 


WORDSWORTH AND HAYDON 
[N 1848 at Christmas-time, Frederick 

Wordsworth Haydon, second son of the 
painter, made the long journey to Rydal 
Mount to pay a last visit to his godfather 
and namesake, the poet. He was received 
with. the open-handed hospitality that was 
characteristic of the Wordsworths in their 
rural home. During their conversations the 
poet, aged and venerable, was pleased to 
recall his early and happy relations with the 
young man’s father, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, who had so tragically ended his 
own life by razor stroke and pistol ball two 
and a half years before:' 


“your father was a fine, frank, generous 
nature, a capital talker, and _ well-in- 
formed.” And as to his art, he said, 
“He is the first painter in his grand style 
of art that England or any other country 
has produced since the days of Titian. He 
may be disregarded and scorned now by 
the ignorant and malevolent, but pos- 
terity will do him justice. There are 
things in his works that have never been 
surpassed, they will be the textbook of art 
hereafter.” 


Wordsworth on this occasion may well 
have been suiting his remarks to his 
‘F. W. Haydon, Benjamin Robert Haydon: 
1876), 


Correspondence and Table-Talk (London, 


’ 
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auditor; but it is apparent that for almost 
forty years he did value Haydon’s acquaint- 
ance and retain a high regard for his talents, 
Of the painter's stability and common sense, 
he had had, however, more reason to be 
doubtful. In 1841 he had written to Pro- 
fessor Henry Reed, his American editor :? 

Haydon is bent upon coming to Rydal 

next summer, with a view to paint a like- 

ness of me, not as a mere matter-of-fact 
portrait, but one of a poetical character, 

.. + 1 am rather afraid, I own, of any 

attempt of this kind, notwithstanding my 

high opinion of his ability; but if he keeps 
in his present mind, which I doubt, it 
will be in vain to oppose his inclination, 

He is a great enthusiast, possessed also of 

a most active intellect, but he wants that 

submissive and steady good sense which 

is absolutely necessary for the adequate 
development of power in that art to which 
he is attached. 

Apparently Haydon did not visit Rydal 
Mount that summer, but he did paint the 
** poetical” portrait—Wordsworth Ascend- 
ing Mt. Helvellyn—for which the poet sat 
to him several times during his visit to 
London in May and June, 1842. Words- 
worth expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the result. Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
who had been corresponding with Haydon, 
was pleased and greatly affected when she 
saw the painting, and composed a sonnet, 
“ Wordsworth upon Helvellyn” in 
appreciation.* 


* Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of Words- 
worth (London, 1851), II, 374. 

* Ibid., 422. Tom Taylor, The Autobiography 
and Memoirs of B. R. Haydon (A New Edition 
with an Introduction by Aldous Huxley) (New 
York [1926]), II, 803. 

“Martha Hale Shackford, ed., Letters from 
Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon (New York and 
London, 1939). For data on the Haydon portraits 
of Wordsworth see Knight, Life of Wordsworth 
(Edinburgh, 1889), II, Appendix V. To the 
present writer, the most convincing is the crayon 
drawing of 1818, as engraved and published 1 May 
1831 by Thomas Landseer, Haydon’s former pupil. 
Benjamin West is reported to have pronounced this 
‘“* the finest crayon he had ever seen.” C. Words- 
worth, op. cit., II, 495. Wordsworth himself seems 
to have preferred the Helvellyn portrait. /bid., 
422. Knight, ed., Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family (London, 1907), II, 333: ‘* I myself think 
that it is the best likeness, that is, the most charac- 
teristic, that has been done of me.”’ But he praised 
the crayon at the time: “ Your drawing is much 
admired as a work of art; some think it a stodgy 
likeness; but in general it is not deemed so—for 
my own part I am proud to possess it as a mark 
of your regard, and for its own merits.” E. de 
Selincourt, ed., Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworta (Oxford, 1937), II, 860. 
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The friendship between Wordsworth and 
Haydon had begun many years earlier. The 
date of their meeting has not been estab- 
lished, but it may well have been 1809. In 
that year Haydon and David Wilkie, the 
Scottish genre painter, bosom friends, visited 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont at their 
country house, Coleorton. The Beaumonts 
had known both Wilkie and Haydon since 
1806, and Wordsworth since 1803; and the 
poet relates that it was at Coleorton that he 
met both Wilkie and Haydon.° No real 
intimacy between Wordsworth and Haydon 
is evident, however, before 1815, at which 
time the poet appears in Haydon’s Auto- 
biography as a familiar friend. 

In 1815 Haydon was twenty-nine, Words- 
worth, forty-five. Already Wordsworth had 
passed what Professor Harper has called 
his “crisis of middle life.” His greatest 
poems had been written; his creative life was, 
for the most part, over. Haydon, on the 
other hand, was approaching the height of 
his power. Son of a Plymouth bookseller, 
he had come to London in 1804 to study 
painting at the Royal Academy Schools, his 
head filled with grandiose notions of High 
Art. Under the influence of Reynold’s 
Discourses, he was convinced of his mission 
to reform the national taste which, alas, was 
almost exclusively for portrait painting.® 
He was determined to inaugurate a renas- 
cence of historical painting on the grand 
scale. After completing his studies at the 
Royal Academy Schools, then under the 
keepership of Fuseli, he had begun to 
fashion for himself a career as a painter of 
historical and religious pictures of gigantic 
size. The Assassination of Dentatus which 
he exhibited at the British Institution in 
1810, had been awarded the first premium 
of 100 guineas as the best historical paint- 

* A. Cunningham, Life of Wilkie (London, 1843), 
1,95 f. Taylor, op. cit., I, 42 f. C. Wordsworth, 
op. cit., I, 374. Haydon, reporting the 1809 visit 
to Coleorton, wrote: ‘“‘In the gardens he had a 
bust of Wordsworth. . . . Sir George said to us 
one day at dinner: ‘ Wordsworth may _ perhaps 
walk in; if he do, I caution you both against his 
terrific democratic notions.’ Taylor, op. cit., I, 

7. For Wilkie’s record of this visit see Cunning- 
ham, op. .cit., I, 246-250. 

‘Portraiture,’ Haydon remarked, “ is always 
independent of Art and has little or nothing to do 


with it, It is one of the staple manufactures of 


the empire. Wherever the British settle, wherever 
ad colonise, they carry and will ever carry trial 
1, jury, horse-racing and __portrait-painting.” 
aylor, op. cit., I, 264. 
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ing of the year. 
thirteen feet long and eleven feet high, 
which he had shown at the Water-Colour 
Society in 1814, he had sold for 600 guineas 
and had received an additional 100 guineas 
from the British Institution “as a mark of 
admiration.” 
making a name for himself; and he was con- 
sidered by many—including the Examiner 
group—the greatest historical painter Eng- 
land had produced. But he was already, by 
1815, 
borrowing and living on credit; and by his 
defence of the Elgin Marbles against cer- 
tain of the connoisseurs and Royal Academ- 
icians he had alienated many who had it in 
their power to do him good. He had, how- 
ever, won generous commissions and hand- 
some premiums; and with such encourage- 
ments he had begun in 1814 what was to 
prove his most famous painting—Christ’s 
Triumphal 
which he introduced portrait heads of some 
of his friends, among them Keats, Hazlitt 
and Wordsworth.’ 


and Haydon 
painter’s journal for May 13, 1815:° 


John Keats. 
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The Judgment of Solomon, 


It was clear that Haydon was 


involved in a ruinous career of 


Entry Into Jerusalem—into 


The first glimpse one gets of Wordsworth 
in company is from the 


I had a cast made yesterday of Words- 
worth’s face. He bore it like a philo- 
sopher. John Scott was to meet him at 
breakfast, and just as he came in the 
plaster was put on. Wordsworth was 
sitting in the other room in my dressing- 
gown, with his hands folded, sedate, 
solemn and still. I stepped in to Scott 
and told him as a curiosity to take a peep, 
that he might say the first sight he ever 
had of so great a poet was in this stage 
towards immortality. 

I opened the door slowly, and there he 
sat innocent and unconscious of our plot, 
in mysterious stillness and silence. 

hen he was relieved he came in to 
breakfast with his usual cheerfulness and 


‘In Hazlitt’s opinion, 


““Haydon’s head [of 
Wordsworth], introduced 


into the Entrance of 


Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his drooping 
weight of thought and expression.” 
Glover, The Collected Works of William Hazlitt 
(London and New York, 1902-1906), XII, 271.) 


Waller and 


* Taylor, op. cit., I, 209-210. Taylor gives the 


date as April 13, but G. M. Harper corrects this: 


William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), II, 260. 
Haydon also made life-masks of David Wilkie and 
Concerning the latter see Notes and 
Queries, November 12, 1892, p. 391. 
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delighted us by his bursts of inspira- 

ae 

We afterwards called on Hunt, and as 
Hunt had previously attacked him and 
had now re-formed his opinions the 
meeting was interesting. 

Hunt paid him the highest compliments, 
and told him that as he grew wiser and 
got older he found his respect for his 
powers and enthusiasm for his genius 
increase. 

Haydon concluded: “I do not know 
anyone I would be so inclined to worship 
as a purified being.” 

These friendly relations continued 
throughout Wordsworth’s stay in London 
during May and June. They spent some 
pleasant hours together in the company of 
Mrs. Wordsworth and her sister, Sara 
Hutchinson, and again on June 18 at Words- 
worth with John Scott and Crabb Robinson.* 

In the autumn, after Wordsworth’s re- 
turn to Rydal Mount, a lively correspond- 
ence ensued. Gifts of pencil cases were ex- 
changed; Wordsworth learned from Haydon 
some of the details of Canova’s visit; the 
painter was most cordially invited to Rydal; 
and the poet was pleased to send him “ the 
dimensions of my pericranium, taken by the 
hand of Sir George Beaumont” to be used 
by a friend of Haydon’s who proposed to do 
a bust of the poet. Wordsworth added Sir 
George’s suggestion that, as the hair on the 
crown was somewhat thin, “a similar bald- 
ness there might have a good effect in the 
bust.” 

The high spot of the correspondence, 
however, from Haydon’s point of view, came 
in December, with a letter from Words- 
worth in which he praised the Elgin 
Marbles—so dear to Haydon—and enclosed 
three sonnets. The third of these, “ High is 
our calling, Friend!” sent Haydon into 
transports of joy and pride. This poem, 
Wordsworth said, had been inspired, “ if 
there be any inspiration in it, by your 
Letter.” Haydon acknowledged the sonnet, 
calling it “the highest honour that ever was 
paid, or ever can be paid to me. Reflect, 
my dear Sir, what I must feel when the first 
effusion of poetry that ever was addressed to 
me has been addressed by our greatest poet.” 
Haydon also asked and was granted per- 


* Thomas Sadler, Diary, &c. of H. C. R. (Lon- 
don, 1869), I, 488-489. 


mission to give the sonnet to John Scott for 
publication in The Champion, where it 
appeared under the title “ To B. R. Haydon” 
on February 4 of the following year. 
Haydon’s acquaintance during this period 
was varied. His painting room at 22 Lisson 
Grove North, had become a rendezvous 
for all sorts of stimulating company, painters 
and poets and periodical writers.’® In 1816 
he had begun his memorable friendship with 
Keats, and one of the several services he was 
able to do his young friend was to make him 
known to Wordsworth. In the last day of 
1816 Haydon had sent Wordsworth a copy 
of the “ Great spirits ” sonnet in which Keats 
linked in eulogy the names of Wordsworth, 
Hunt and Haydon. But it was not until 
almost a year later that the painter was able 
to introduce the two poets to each other in 
person.’? It was at this meeting that Words- 
worth uttered his unfortunate criticism of 
Keats’s ““Ode to Pan” which, at Haydon’s 
request, Keats had recited “in his usual half 
chant (most touching), walking up and down 
the room.” When he had finished, Words- 
worth’s only remark was a cold, dry “A 


© William Bewick (1795-1866), Haydon’s pupil 
and friend at this time, has left some impressions 
of the social life centring about Haydon. He 
tells of one occasion when he “ met the Italian 
poet and lecturer Ugo Foscolo with Wordsworth 
and some ladies, at a tea at Haydon’s in the even- 
ing.” There follows a description of Foscolo’s 
pyrotechnics and Wordsworth’s astonished calm as 
Foscolo recited his own lines in praise of himself. 
““Mr. Haydon, being acquainted with the Italian 
language, and always entering into the enjoyment 
of an original character like Foscolo’s, was in his 
element, and cordially thanked the Signor for 
exerting himself to so much effect. Wordsworth 
was silent and absorbed. The exhibition, altogether, 
seemed too much for him.” Bewick also relates 
a subsequent argument between Foscolo and 
Wordsworth over human unselfishness, with Fos- 
colo theatrical and Wordsworth calm. The next 
day Haydon “‘ asked me to accompany him to Mr. 
Hazlitt’s, to give him a description of the extra- 
ordinary exhibition we had witnessed the night 
before. . . . Mr. Haydon told exactly what had 
occurred, and how timid and alarmed the ladies 
appeared at the gesticulations and violent manner 
of Foscolo. Hazlitt laughed his curious laugh, @ 
sort of hysteric shout—a quick ‘ Ah! oh! ’ stop- 
ping suddenly. He was much amused, and laughed 
at Wordsworth’s sang-froid, saying, * He was right 
to hold to the last, when he was in the right’. 
T. Landseer, Life and Letters of W. Bewick 
(London, 1871), I, 100. 

" Amy Lowell best evaluates the conflicting 


accounts of this meeting. John Keats (Boston and 
New York, 1925), I, 542-543. 
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very pretty piece of Paganism,” and Haydon 
was incensed and disgusted by the unfeeling 
comment. 

CLARKE OLNEY. 


(To be continued) 


THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—VII 


1796. January 12, As You Like It, Romp; 
14, Hamlet, William Tell; 21, Rage, Children 
in the Wood; 23, Pilgrim, Adopted Child; 
28, Henry IV, Purse, William Tell; 26, 
Deserted Daughter; 29, Deserted Daughter, 
Adopted Child; February 4, She Stoops to 
Conquer, Valentine and Orson; 6, Deserted 
Daughter; 9, Othello; 11, Othello, Deserted 
Daughter, Valentine and Orson; 13, 
Columbus, Adopted Child; 18, Word to the 
Wise, Double Disguise; 21, Wild Oats, 
Robin Hood; 23, Maid of the Mill, Who’s 
the Dupe?; 25, Child of Nature, Children 
in the Wood; 27, Every Man in His 
Humour, Poor Vulcan; March 1, Lionel 
and Clarissa, All in Good Humour; 3, 
Follies of a Day, Midas; 5, Earl of Warwick, 
Midnight Hour; 8, Battle of Hexham, 
Farmer; 10, Surrender of Calais, Edgar and 
Emmeline; 12, Merry Wives, That’s Your 
Sort, Sprigs of Laurel; 15, Beggar’s Opera; 
17, Henry VIII, St. Patrick’s Day; 19, Bold 
Stroke for a Husband, Enchanters; 29, 
Child of Nature, Double Disguise, Sultan; 
30, Jew, Valentine and Orson; 31, Romeo 
and Juliet, Quaker; April 2, Provoked Hus- 
band; 7, Everyone Has His Fault; 9, 
Wonder; 14, Deserted Daughter, Valentine 
and Orson; 16, Pilgrim, Adopted Child; 21, 
Quality Binding, Fontainville Forest, Valen- 
tine and Orson; 23, Deserted Daughter, 
Highland Reel; 28, Macbeth, No Song; 30, 
Rage, Lock and Key; May 5, Love Makes 
a Man, Marian; 7, Lyar; 12, Tamerlane, 
Lock and Key; 14, Word to the Wise, 
Adopted Child; 17, Comedy of Errors, 
Guardian; 19, Douglas, Lethe; 21, Which is 
the Man?, Apparition; 24, More Ways 
Than One, Cymon; 31, Maid of Mill, Irish- 
man in London; June 2, George Barnwell, 
Little Hunchback, Thomas and Sally; 9, 
Mountaineers, Apparition; 12, Quaker, 
Adopted Child; 19, Jew, Highland Reel; 
July 2, Columbus, Lock and Key; 9, Bold 
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Stroke for a Husband, Adopted Child; 16, 
Wonder, Lock and Key; 23, Brothers, 
Apparition. (Last night of season.) October 
1, Richard III, Rosina; 15, Merchant of 
Venice, Poor Soldier; 18, Jew, Lock and 
Key; 19, Poor Soldier, Mountaineers; 20, 
Road to Ruin, My Grandmother; 21, First 
Love, Children in the Wood; 29, Know 
Your Own Mind, Adopted Child; November 
5, Clandestine Marriage, Prize; 10, Tamer- 
lane, Robin Hood; 12, As You Like It, No 
Song; 15, Way to Get Married; 17, Which 
is the Man?, Poor Soldier; 19, First Love, 
My Grandmother; 24, Deserted Daughter; 
26, Everyone Has His Fault, Cymon; 
December 1, Philaster, Smuggler; 8, Way to 
Get Married, Adopted Child; 10, Suspicious 
Husband, Prize; 15, Way to Get Married, 
Don Juan; 17, Much Ado, Sultan; 22, Much 
Ado, Lock and Key; 23, Conscious Lovers, 
No Song; 29, Chapter of Accidents, Follies 
of a Day; 30, Merchant of Venice, Don 
Juan; 31, West Indian, Sultan. 


1797. January 5, Haunted Tower, Old 
Maid; 7, Way to Get Married, Valentine 
and Orson; 14, Suspicious Husband, Old 
Maid; 19, First Love; 21, Deserted 
Daughter, Irishman in London; 26, Duenna, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 28, Way to Get 
Married, Cave of Hecate; February 2, 
Duenna, Lock and Key; 4, First Love, Two 
Misers; 9, Fortune’s Fool, Cave of Hecate; 
11, School for Scandal, Two Misers: 16. 
Road to Ruin, Cave of Hecate; 18, Wheel 
of Fortune, Poor Vulcan; 23, Zorinski, 
Agreeable Surprise; 25, Wild Oats, Poor 
Soldier; March 2, Hamlet, Cave of Hecate; 
4, Zorinski; 9, Rage, Mariners; 11, Pilgrim, 
Farmer; 14, Everyone Has His Fault, 
Ancient and Modern Fashions, Scheming 
Lieutenant; 16, Macbeth, Sylvester Dagger- 
wood; April 4, Castle of Andalusia, Black 
Forest; 8, He Would Be a Soldier; 18, 
Zorinski, Cooper, Bantry Bay; 20, George 
Barnwell, Valentine and Orson; 22, Way to 
Get Married, Doctor and Apothecary; 27, 
Percy; 29, Cure for the Heartache; May 4, 
Mountaineers, My Grandmother; 18, Sus- 
picious Husband, Apparition; 20, Con- 
viviality; 25, Fontainville Forest, High Life; 
27, Romeo and Juliet, Apprentice; June 8, 
Othello; 10, Wild Oats, Apparition; 24, 
Mountaineers, Lock and Key; July 8, 
Beggar’s Opera, Valentine and Orson; 15, 
Cure for the Heartache, Rival Soldier. (Last 
night of season.) September 25, She Stoops 
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to Conquer, Miser; 27, Duenna; 29, 
Brothers; 30, She Stoops to Conquer, 
Miser; October 2, Lying Valet; 4, Love 
Makes a Man; 6, Barnaby Brittle; 7, ditto, 
Castle of Andalusia; 9, Way to Get Mar- 
ried; 14, Child of Nature, My Grandmother, 
Sultan; 21, As You Like It, Prize; 28, Cure 
for Heartache, Cooper; November 4, Much 
Ado, Rosina; 7, Roman Father; 9, Heir at 
Law, Rival Soldiers; 11, Battle of Hexham, 


Romp; 16, Grecian Daughter, Cave of 
Hecate; 18, Zorinski, Wedding Day; 23, 
Wheel of Fortune, Jubilee; 25, Belle’s 


Stratagem, Shipwreck; 30, Way to Get 
Married, Jubilee; December 2, School for 
Scandal, Sultan; 5, Will, Hob in the Well; 
7, Maid of the Mill, Wedding Day; 9, Wild 
Oats, Shipwreck; 14, Raymond and Agnes; 
16, Maid of the Mill; 21, Wonder, Raymond 
and Agnes; 26, Road to Ruin; 28, Moun- 
taineers, Jubilee; 29, Heir at Law, Raymond 
and Agnes; 30, Know Your Own Mind. 


1798. January 11, Beggar’s Opera, 
Spoiled Child; 13, Duenna, Rosina; 25, 
Henry IV, Raymond and Agnes; 27, 


Zorinski, Shipwreck; February 2, George 
Barnwell, Bon Ton; 4, Fop’s Fortune; 8, 
Will, Chimney Corner; 10, Jew; 15, Beggar’s 
Opera, Catherine and Petruchio; 17, Abroad 
and at Home, No Song; 22, Abroad and at 
Home, Shipwreck; 24, Heir at Law, Chimney 
Corner; March 1, Rule a Wife, Jubilee; 3, 
Deserted Daughter, Comus; 6, West Indian; 
8, Zorinski, Cooper; 10, Lionel and 
Clarissa, Follies of a Day; 13, Rivals; 15, 
Fashionable Levities, Adopted Child, Who’s 
the Dupe?; 17, Spanish Barber, Deserter; 
April 10, Beggar’s Opera, Mayor of 
Garratt; 12, Love in a Village, Citizen; 14, 
Much Ado, Raymond and Agnes; 19, 
Lionel and Clarissa, Bon Ton; 21, Castle 
Spectre, Agreeable Surprise; 28, Chapter of 
Accidents, Robin Hood; May 3, Deserted 
Daughter, Lock and Key; 7, Heir at Law, 
Raymond and Agnes; 12, Castle Spectre; 
15, Purse; 19, Dramatist, Son in Law; 22, 
Rage; 24, Count of Narbonne, Sylvester 
Daggerwood; 26, Macbeth, True Blue; 29, 
Chances; 31, Jealous Wife, Cave of Hecate; 
June 2, School for Scandal, Comus; 6, Inkle 
and Yarico, My Grandmother; 7, Henry V; 
23, Merchant of Venice, Farmhouse; 30, 
Castle Spectre, Guardian; July 7, Child of 
Nature, Prize, Florizel and Perdita; 14, 
Heir at Law, Raymond and Agnes. (Last 


night of season.) September 29, Gamester; 
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October 6, Way to Keep Him, Two Strings 
to Your Bow; 13, Castle Spectre, Quaker: 
20, Heir at Law, Two Strings to Your Bow: 
27, Love Makes a Man, Modern Antiques: 
November 3, Brothers, Animal Magnetism: 
8, Cure for the Heartache, Waterman; 10, 
Castle of Andalusia, Farmhouse; 13, Wives 
as They Were; 15, Will, Raymond and 
Agnes; 17, Castle Spectre, Padlock; 20, 
Wives as They Were; 22, Castle Spectre, 
Padlock; 24, Beaux’ Stratagem, Raymond 
and Agnes; 27, Fair Penitent; 29, Gamester, 
Sultan; December 1, Rivals; 4, Lovers’ 
Vows; 6, ditto, Poor Soldier; 8, Everyone 
Has His Fault, Mouth of the Nile; 13, 
Douglas, Virgin Unmasked, Mouth of the 
Nile; 15, Wives as They Were, Midnight 
Hour; 18, Tamerlane; 20, Lovers’ Vows, 
Flitch .of Bacon; 22, Will, Jew and the 
Doctor; 27, Castle Spectre, Mouth of the 
Nile; 28, Jane Shore, Jew and the Doctor; 
29, Way to Keep Him, Quaker. 


1799. January 1, Heir at Law, Raymond 
and Agnes; 3, Macbeth, Animal Magnetism; 
4, Lovers’ Vows, Jew and the Doctor; 5, 
Love in a Village; 10, Lovers’ Vows, Ray- 
mond and Agnes; 12, Way to Get Married, 
No Song; 15, Stranger; 17, Count of Nar- 
bonne, Robin Hood; 18, Lovers’ Vows, 
Animal Magnetism; 19, Castle Spectre; 22, 
Distrest Mother, Edgar and Emmeline; 26, 
Lionel and Clarissa, Jew and Doctor; 29, 
Suspicious Husband; 31, Douglas, Lyar; 
February 2, Fair Penitent, Two Strings to 
Your Bow; 5, Jane Shore; 7, Isabella; 9, 
Mourning Bride; 12, Gamester; 14, Mac- 
beth, Two Strings to Your Bow; 16, Isabella; 
19, Merchant of Venice, No Song; 21, Dis- 
tressed Mother; 23, Provoked Husband, 
Jew and the Doctor; 26, George Barnwell, 
Comus; 28, School for Scandal, Double 
Disguise; March 2, Wild Oats, Blue Devils; 
5, Hamlet, Wandering Jew; 7, Surrender of 
Calais, Shipwreck; 9, Cymbeline, Irish 
Widow; 12, Will, Sicilian Romance; 14, Cure 
for the Heartache, Lock and Key; 16, Heir 
at Law, Hartford Bridge; 26, Castle Spectre; 
28, Laugh When You Can, Comus; 30, 
Stranger, Jew and the Doctor; April 4, 
Zorinski, Doctor and Apothecary; 6, Blue 
Beard, Lyar; 11, Laugh When You Can, 
Blue Beard; 13, Child of Nature, Blue Beard; 
18, Wives as They Were, Blue Beard; 20, 
Wonder, Blue Beard; 25, Stranger, Blue 
Beard; 27, Blue Beard; 30, ditto; May 3, 
Castle Spectre; 9, Cure for the Heartache, 
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Children in the Wood; 11, Five Thousand 
a Year, Lovers’ Quarrels; 16, Belle’s 
Stratagem, Edgar and Emmeline; 18, 
Haunted Tower, My Grandmother; 23, Jew; 
25, Know Your Own Mind, Lethe; 28, 
Birthday, Hampton Court Frolics; 30, 
Clandestine Marriage; June 1, Will, De- 
serter; 8, Young Quaker, Jew and Doctor: 
13, Suspicious Husband, No Song No 
Supper; 15, Stranger, Doctor and Apothe- 
cary; 22, Birthday, Blue Beard; July 6, 
ditto. (Last night of season.) September 
28, Richard III, Sultan; October 12, Way to 
Keep Him, Lovers’ Quarrels; 19, Wives as 
They Were; 26, Secrets Worth Knowing, 
Flitch of Bacon; November 2, Will, Jew and 
Doctor; 9, Castle Spectre, Rival Soldiers; 
14, Heir at Law, Blue Beard; 16, Pizarro; 
21, ditto, Flitch of Bacon; 28, Pizarro, 
Ghost; 30, Everyone Has His Fault, High- 
land Reel; December 12, Pizarro, Two 
Strings to Your Bow; 14, West Indian, 
Castle of Sorrento; 17, Lovers’ Vows, Blue 
Beard; 19, Ways and Means, Pizarro; 21, 
Sighs, Castle of Sorrento; 26, Pizarro. 


1800. January 2, Pizarro, Rosina; 3, 
George Barnwell, Children in the Wood; 4, 
Know Your Own Mind, False and True; 
1, Birthday, Raymond and Agnes; 9, 
Pizarro, Purse; 11, Provoked Husband, 
Prize; 16, Wonder, Turnpike Gate; 18, Way 
to Get Married, Raymond and Agnes; 23, 
Pizarro, Lock and Key; 25, Mountaineers, 
Poor Soldier; 31, Castle Spectre, My Grand- 
mother; February 2, Rivals, False and True; 
6, Pizarro, Cooper; 5, Management, Turn- 
pike Gate; 8, Chapter of Accidents, Farm- 
house; 11,.Macbeth, Romp; 13, Manage- 
ment, Farmer; 15, Management; 20, Pizarro, 
Poor Soldier; 22, Haunted Tower, Flitch of 
Bacon; 27, Management, Jew and Doctor; 
March 6, Pizarro, Spoiled Child; 8, Wise 
Men of the East, Children in the Wood; 11, 
Stranger; 13, Heir at Law, London Hermit; 
15, Cure for the Heartache, Daphne and 
Amintor; 18, Macbeth, Pannel; 20, Zorinski, 
Sylvester Daggerwood; 22, Douglas, High- 
land Reel; 25, School for Scandal, Chimney 
Corner; 29, Italian Monk, Recruiting Ser- 
geant, Lovers’ Quarrels; April 1, Belle’s 
Stratagem, Comus; 3, Rule a Wife, Arthur 
and Emmeline; 5, Young Quaker, Virgin 
Unmasked; 15, Wise Men of the East; 16, 
Grecian Daughter; 19, Pizarro, Naval Pillar; 
22, Speed the Plough; May 1, Wise Men of 
the East, Blue Beard; 3 Speed the Plough, 
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Adopted Child; 6, Quaker, Arthur and 
Emmeline, Mayor of Garratt; 13, Birthday, 
Agreeable Surprise, Edgar and Emmeline; 
15, Mountaineers, Follies of a Day; 17, 
Suicide, Peep Behind the Curtain; 20, Incon- 
stant; 22, Romeo and Juliet, Son in Law; 
24, Cymbeline, School for Arrogance; 27, 
Surrender of Calais; 28, Inconstant, Pannel; 
29, Battle of Hexham, Citizen; 31, Percy, 
Florizel and Perdita; June 3, Wise Men of 
the East, King and Miller; 5, Will, False 
and True; 7, Heir at Law, Devil to Pay; 14, 
Speed the Plough; 28, Castle Spectre, 
Romance of an Hour; July 12, She Stoops 
to Conquer, Padlock. (Last night of season.) 
October 4, Speed the Plough, Prize; 11, 
Hamlet, Padlock; 18, Stranger, Rosina; 
November 1, Point of Honour, Blue Beard; 
20, Will, Obi; 22, Pizarro, Spoiled Child; 
25, Point of Honour; 27, Isabella, Obi; 29, 
Heir at Law, No Song; December 4, Romeo 
and Juliet, Romp; 6, Stranger, Lock and 
Key; 11, Secret, No Song; 12, Everyone Has 
His Fault, Midnight Hour; 13, Iron Chest, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 18, Pizarro, Old 
Maid; 26, Beggar’s Opera, Obi; 27, Love in 
a Village, Lock and Key. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE WESLEYS 


VARIOUS lives of the Wesleys, from the 
anonymous Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A. (1805), to W. Crook’s 
Ancestry of the Wesleys (1938), relate how 
Charles Wesley (1707-1788), when a school- 
boy at Westminster,’ had his education 
partly paid for by Garret Wesley, or Welles- 
ley, of Dangan, co. Meath; and how his 
benefactor proposed making the boy his heir. 
Charles Wesley refused the offer—‘a fair 
escape” his brother John observes—and 
Garret Wesley, who died in 1728, then 
adopted his cousins Richard Colley, or 
Cowley, afterwards Lord Mornington, 
grandfather of the Duke of Wellington.* 
The tale can be traced back to an unfinished 
‘Charles Wesley was admitted to Westminster 
School in April, 1716, and became Captain of the 
School in 1725 (The Record of Old Westminsters, ii 
(1928), 981). a 
* Richard Colley. was appointed second Cham- 
berlain of the Irish Court of Exchequer in 1713, 
and became head of his family on the death of his 
nephew, Henry Colley, 1 March 1723. 
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sketch by John Wesley of his brother’s life, 
written in 1790, and meant for publication.® 
However, W. H. Maxwell, in his Life of 
Wellington, i. (1839), 6, remarks “ that 
Garret Wellesley contributed to the expenses 
of Charles Wesley’s education, and probably 
intended to have provided for him more 
permanently, may be very true, but we doubt 
much, that any proposition of adoption was 
made; and doubt still more, that if made, it 
would have been met with a rejection.” 
Kinship between the two families does not 
seem to have been claimed, in print, before 
the appearance of G. J. Stevenson’s Memo- 
rials of the Wesley family (1876), who made 
use of the results of the investigation of the 
records relating to the Wellesley or Wesley 
family undertaken by the first Earl of 
Mornington (1735-1781); since when the 
descent of John and Charles Wesley from 
the Irish family seems generally accepted. 
Henry Moore, the biographer of Wesley, 
during a review by the Duke of Wellington 
in Hyde Park, pointed to the Duke and 
said “ That is John Wesley as I knew him ”;* 
so evidently there was supposed to be a 
family likeness. 

The accepted account then is that John 
and Charles Wesley were sons of Samuel 
Wesley, or Westley (1662-1735), Rector of 
Epworth;* son of John Westley, Vicar of 
Winterbourne-Whitchurch; son of Bartho- 
lomew Westley (died 1671), Rector of 
Charmouth; who is alleged by Stevenson to 
have been the son of Sir Herbert Westley, of 
Westleigh, co. Devon,® by Elizabeth de Wel- 
lesley of Dangan. Sir Herbert is said to 
have been the son of Walter de Wellesley 

* D.N.B., article on Charles Wesley. 

* Wesley’s Journal, standard ed., vii (1916), 462. 

> ** When Mr. Samuel Wesley, sen., entered him- 
self at Exeter college, Oxford, in the year 1684, he 
signed himself Samuel Westley: but he himself 
afterwards dropped the t, which he said was 
restoring the name to its original orthography ” 
(Adam Clarke, Memoirs of the Wesley family 
(1823), 3). His first work Maggots, or Poems on 
several subjects never before handled, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1685; and he is described 
as Westley when his caution money was returned 
by his college on 22 Dec. 1686. But he took his 
B.A. degree in 1688 as Wesley. 

* There is a Westleigh in Devon, but it does not 
seem that any local family took their name from 
it (O. J. Reichel, Hundreds of Devon (1935), 517). 
The name, though, may well be derived from a 
place named Westley, or Westleigh. Dr. Adam 
Clarke (op. cit., 2) explores the possibilities of a 
derivation from the Arabic wesley and weslah, 
signifying union and conjunction. 
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(who took the name of Wesley, or Westley), 
by Alice Tracy, daughter of Paul Tracy of 
Toddington. The illustrious, and indeed 
imaginary, ancestry and alliances of these 
worthies are detailed at length by Stevenson, 
right back to Guy, who was made a thane 
by Atherstan about the year 938, married his 
kinswoman Phenan, the only daughter of an 
old chieftain, and lived at Welswe, near 
Wells, co. Somerset. Yet even Stevenson 
admits that of Bartholomew’s early life 
“nothing is known.” “Two only of the 
numerous writers of Wesley biography seem 
to have taken much pains to ascertain 
particulars of the family beyond the rector 
of Epworth. These are the Rev. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and the Rev. William Beal.’ ... 
Who and what Bartholomew Wesley was 
prior to the year 1650, seems to have been a 
mystery alike to both.”* Nor does Steven- 
son supply any evidence for the affiliation of 
Bartholomew Westley to Sir Herbert and 
Elizabeth Westley; though this pair, who 
perhaps never existed, are stated to have 
had three children, William, Harphan and 
Bartholomew. ‘Like Jacob and Joseph, 
both younger sons in families remarkable for 
varied excellencies and eminent distinction; 
so with the chivalrous knight of Devonshire, 
his youngest-born had to sustain the fair 
fame of a long line of noble ancestors.” In 
1619 Bartholomew is said to have married 
Anne Colley, daughter of Sir Henry Colley, 
of Carbery, co. Kildare, by Anne Loftus, 
daughter of Adam Loftus, Primate of Ire- 
land. The D.N.B. (article on Samuel 
Wesley) accepts this marriage, presumably 
on the authority of Stevenson, who again 
supplies no evidence; but Anne Colley does 
not appear in the elaborate pedigree of 
Colley in Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. 
Archdall, iii. (1789), 64. 

T. F. Lockyer, in a paper on the gene- 
alogy of the Wesley family “designed to 
lead to further inquiry and information,” 
admits that “ much of the filling up of that 
(Stevenson’s) genealogy may be question- 
able.”® A subsequent paper by L. H. Welles- 
ley Wesley discusses the Wesley coat of 


’ Fathers of the Wesley Family (1852). ? 

*** From whatever part of the world the family 
of the Wesleys may have originally come, whether 
from Asiatic, Spanish or Saxon progenitors; o 
whether indigenous in Britain, through a long train 
of ancestry; posterity can mount no higher in 
tracing it than to about the middle of the 17th 
century ” (Adam Clarke, op. cit., 15). 

® Wesley Hist. Soc. Proc. i (1898), 67. 
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arms,” and assigns to Wellesley of Wells in 
1321 the arms Gules, on a cross argent, five 
escallop shells azure; “the arms of my 
branch of the family, and of course the 
proper heraldic bearing of John Wesley.”™* 
Be that as it may, “ When I was a boy,” 
Wellesley Wesley continues, “there was a 
great Welsh antiquary of immense reputa- 
tion; she was also a walking herald, and 
had piles of pedigrees amongst her treasures. 
She would never have anything to do with 
any who had not royal blood in their veins. 
Her name was Miss Angharod Lloyd.’* She 
once asked me what Wesleys I belonged to, 
and at once looked out the family arms, and 
pronounced my family “noble indeed.” 
She gave me copies of our pedigrees, and I 
alas some years afterwards handed them 
over to J. G. Stevenson, from whom they 
never came back.” Is it not possible then 
that the accepted ancestry of the Wesleys 
derives ultimately from the piles of pedi- 
grees of the Welsh sibyl? 


There are further difficulties in the Wesley 
pedigree. John Westley, the Vicar of 
Winterbourne-Whitchurch, married, accord- 
ing to the D.N.B. (article on Samuel Wesley), 
“a daughter of John White (1574-1648), 
and niece in some way of Thomas Fuller 
(1608-1661), the church historian; White 
married a sister of Cornelius Burges or 
Burgess.” The article in the D.N.B. on this 
John White, the Patriarch of Dorchester, 
does not however mention any daughter. 
John Wesley, in a letter to his brother 
Charles, dated 15 Jan. 1768, writes “so far 
as I can learn, such a thing has scarce been 
for these thousand years before, as a son, 
father, grandfather, atavus, tritavus, preach- 
ing the gospel, nay, and the genuine gospel, 
ina line. You know, Mr. White, sometime 
Chairman of the Assembly of Divines, was 
my grandmother’s father.”’* Stevenson, in- 
ferring from this that the father-in-law of 


* Tbid., 96. 


"“ That some of the family had been in the 
Crusades, or had gone on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, may be inferred from their bearing the 
escallop shell in their arms” (Adam Clarke, op. 
cit, 3); an inference incompatible with the 
suggestion of a Moorish origin for the family. 
Doubtless Angharad Llwyd, of Rhyl, genealo- 
gist and catologuer, daughter of John Llwyd, of 
Caerwys, co. Flint. She won second prize for a 
a of Welsh MSS. at the Powys Eisteddfod 
in L 


“Wesley’s Letters, standard ed., v (1931), 75-6. 
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John Westley “ was one of two John Whites, 
who were contemporaries, and in several 
public matters were colleagues,” decides on 
the above John White,’* adding that “ Mrs. 
Wesley’s mother was the sister of Dr. Bur- 
gess, and the sister of Dr. Fuller.” How this 
can be is not clear. 

The matter is investigated by Mrs. Rose- 
Troup in her excellent biography, John 
White, the Patriarch of Dorchester and the 
Founder of Massachusetts, 1575-1646 (Put- 
nam, N.Y., 1930), which contains a detailed 
account of his pedigree and kindred. She 
says (pages 392-3), ‘It is well to notice 
certain positive statements contained in 
printed books which either lack support of 
any evidence or else can be completely dis- 
proved. (1) That John White had two 
daughters: (a) one married to Benjamin 
Way; (b) the other married to John Wesley, 
becoming the ancestor of John and Charles. 
John Wesley of Winterbourne Whitchurch 
was married about 1656/7—wife’s name not 
given. John White compiled his pedigree in 
1634, giving his four sons, some with chil- 
dren, and a long line of sisters, but no 
daughters; he married but once, and to have 
a daughter the mother of her first child 
about 1657 is unlikely. He had a cousin 
Mary Perrot who married a William 
Westley early in the seventeenth century. 
(2) That Fuller married White’s niece. 
Fuller’s first wife was Eleanor, daughter of 
Hugh Grove; his second was the Hon. Mary 
Roper. Neither was related to John White. 
Fuller was connected with quite a different 
family of Whites.’ 


The only evidence for John Westley’s 
marriage seems to be the statement of 
Edmund Calamy (1671-1732) that Westley 
* was respectable in his matrimonial connec- 
tions. He married a niece of Dr. Thomas 
Fuller” J. E. Bailey in his exhaustive 
Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with notices 
of his books, his kinsmen and his friends 
(1874), can only suggest that Westley’s wife 
was perhaps a daughter of Elizabeth Fuller. 
She, who was baptized at Aldwincle, co. 
Northampton, 22 Jan. 1609, was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Fuller, Rector of Ald- 
wincle, and Judith Davenant; daughter of 
John Davenant, citizen and merchant taylor 


John Telford, the editor of Wesley’s Letters, 
loc. cit., also identifies the father of John Wesley’s 
wife with John White, the Patriarch of Dorchester. 
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of London, by Margaret Clarke, of Farn- co. Carmarthen, married Catherine Wogan, | Ja 
ham, Surrey."® But this is merely a sur- daughter and heiress of John Wogan, of | to 
mise, and Elizabeth Fuller was still un- Picton, co. Pembroke, by Ann Butler (d 
married on 29 Dec. 1636..° It does not daughter of the earl of Ormond: presum. dr 
seem certainly known when John Westley ably the first Earl of Ormond, James Butler | br 
died, except that it was shortly before the (1305-1338), who married in 1327 Eleanor | Wi 
death of his father Bartholomew Westley, de Bohun, granddaughter of Edward I. The | TI 
who was buried at Lyme Regis 15 Feb. Wogans were descended from Sir John | B: 


1671.** Wogan, Chief Justice and Governor of Ire. | Ja 
Again, Samuel Wesley, the Rector of land, who died in 1321. Ri 
Epworth, married Susanna Annesley, the Owain and Catherine Dwnn had q | St 


twenty-fifth child of Dr. Samuel Annesley, daughter Joan Dwnn, the wife of John be 
by his second wife, a Miss White; who was’ Einion, of Henllan; they left several | 0 
the daughter of John White (1590-1645), daughters, coheiresses, one of whom, Jenet | H 
commonly called Century White, by his Einion, married Gruffyd Watkins, of Nar- | th 
second wife, Winifred Blackwell, daughter berth, co. Pembroke, by whom she hada | & 
of Richard Blackwell, of Bushey, Herts. son Thomas Watkins of Narberth: and | Ri 
John White was born at Henllan, co. Pem- another of whom, Christian Einion, married | Fi 
broke, 29 June 1590, the second son of Jenkin White, who inherited Henllan from | 42 
Henry White of Henllan, and Jane Fletcher; his father-in-law. Jenkin White was son of | 53 
he was chairman of the Assembly of Thomas le White, six times Mayor of Tenby, | in 
Divines of the House of Commons in 1640 who died 8 May 1482. There are two | Si 
to inquire into the immoralities of the magnificent altar tombs of these Whites in | S¢ 


clergy. It is clearly this John White to Tenby church.”° of 

whom John Wesley referred as his grand- James White of Henllan, son of Jenkin | of 

mother’s father in the above letter. His and Christian White, was father of Gruffyd | © 

epitaph in the Temple Church was: White of Henllan, twice Sheriff of Pem- | th 

Here lyeth a John, a burning, shining brokeshire,* who by his second wife, his D 
light, cousin Margaret Watkin, was father of 


His Name, Life, Actions, were all White. Henry White of Henllan; Margaret Watkin } W 

Pedigrees of the Whites are to be found in being the daughter of the above-mentioned | D 
Lewys Dwnn’s Visitations of Wales, edited Thomas Watkins of Narberth, by Joan hi 
by Sir Samuel Meyrick (1846); and in the Adam, daughter of William Adams, of 
Peniarth MS. 156,'° printed in West Wales Patrigchyrch, co. Pembroke, and Maud | al 
Historical Records, ii (1913). It appears Perrot. She is said to have been a daughter | m 
that the Whites were actually descended Of Sir William Perrot of Haroldstone, co. Iu 
from the herald’s family, the Dwnns, of Pembroke, and Joan Wogan (died 1504), but | A 
whose origin we are told that Gruffydd iS not mentioned in their wills. Joan | n 
Gethin was Gentleman Usher to King Wogan was a daughter of Sir Harry Wogan, | Pi 
John; that he bore a very strong bow in Of Wiston, co. Pembroke, by Margaret | m 
England and shot with a broad arrow, and Herbert, sister of William Herbert, Earl of p 
that on the monarch observing him shoot Pembroke (1423-1469), and daughter of Sir di 
he exclaimed: ‘Well done, Gruffyd!’ ever William ap Thomas, of Raglan Castle, by his } i 
after which he was called Gruffyd Dwnn, a Second wife Gwladys Gam, daughter of the | ™ 
name borne by his posterity. Clearly the hero Sir David Gam, who was slain at - 
herald inherited the family skill at drawing Agincourt. | 
the long bow;** at any rate, sometime early Henry White of Henllan, the father of | 
in the fifteenth century Gruffydd Gethin’s Century White, married, as stated above, 


d 

0 

% 0 
descendant Owain Dwnn, of Muddlescwm, —» R Fenton, Tour through Pembrokeshire (181), | 0 
p 

g 


'S Surrey Arch. Coll., xxvii (1914), 53. 450-2. Pr 

*® Will of her uncle Edward Davenant. "The ancestry, and the coat of arms with its 

‘7A. G. Matthews, Calamy revised (1934), quarterings of Gruffydd White, are printed ftom 
article Westley. a Chetham Library MS., compiled between 15% f 

'® Now in the National Library of Wales. and 1612, in E. Laws, Little England beyond 

'® The necessity for caution in dealing with Welsh Wales (1888), 427. air 
pedigrees is discussed in articles by J. H. Round 2 E. L. Barnwell’s ‘‘ Notes on the Perrot family, 


and H. J. T. Wood in The Ancestor, iv-vii (1903). in Arch. Cambrensis, 3 ser. xi. (1865). 
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Jane Fletcher, who may have been related 
to Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London 
(died 1596), father of John Fletcher, the 
dramatist;?> but this seems unproved. Her 
brother Thomas Fletcher supplied Dwnn 
with the family pedigree on 14 Feb. 1594. 
They were children of Richard Fletcher of 
Bangor, by Grace Buthel; daughter of 
James Buthel, by Elen Stanley; daughter of 
Richard Stanley of Hooton, son of William 
Stanley of Hooton. These are plausibly to 
be identified with Richard Stanley, a younger 
son of Sir William Stanley, of Stanley, 
Hooton and Storeton (1440-1512), head of 
the senior branch of the house of Stanley. 
Richard Fletcher was son of another 
Richard Fletcher, son of another Richard 
Fletcher, by Julian Stanley, said to be 
daughter of Sir William Stanley of Hooton, 
by Anne Harrington. He, who was born 
in 1474, was the eldest son of the above 
Sir William Stanley; but the chronology 
seems impossible, and there is no mention 
of Julian Stanley in the pedigree of Stanley 
of Hooton in G. Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire, ii (1882), 416. So much then for 
the ancestry of Miss White, the wife of 
Dr. Samuel Annesley. 

The Annesley fortune, as well as the 
Wellesley fortune, eluded the Wesleys. 
Dr. Samuel Annesley, who died in 1696, by 
his will dated 29 March 1693, bequeathed 
“to each of my children one shilling, and 
all the rest to be equally divided between 
my son Benjamin Annesley, my daughter 
Judith Annesley, and my daughter Ann 
Annesley.” John Wesley used to say to his 
nephews, “ You are heirs to a large pro- 
perty in India, if you can find it out; for 
my uncle is said to have been very pros- 
perous.”*® But the uncle, Samuel Annesley, 
died in poverty at Surat in 1732, and copy- 
ing his father in his will bequeathed “ unto 
my brother-in-law, Samuel Wesley, Rector 
of Epworth, and to my sister, Susanna 
Wesley, his wife, and to their sons and 
daughters, my nephews and nieces, to each 
of them one shilling, and unto all or any 
other of my relations or kindred who may 
or shall make any pretence whatever to any 
part of my estate, to each one of them I 
give one shilling, thereby to cutt them off 
from every such pretence or pretensions 

* D.N.B., article on John White (1590-1645). 

* Dwnn, op. cit., ii, 121. 

* Adam Clarke, op. cit., 244. 
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whatsoever.” This was established by 
Arnold Wright,”* who dismisses the idea 
that Annesley left a great fortune for his 
descendants as “ an impossible one, and that 
it should have been entertained by so sober 
and unworldly a person as John Wesley 
shows what extraordinary delusions occa- 
sionally enter the best regulated minds 
where property is concerned.”*’ 

Dr. Samuel Annesley, according to 
Stevenson, was the son of Francis Annesley, 
son of Francis Annesley, Viscount Valentia, 
by Beatrice Cornwall. Susanna Wesley 
sometimes sealed letters with the Annesley 
arms, paly silver and azure with a bend 
gules.** The D.N.B. says that Samuel 
Annesley was the son of John Aneley, of 
Hareley (rightly Haseley), co. Warwick, and 
that he was acknowledged to be the full 
nephew of the first Earl of Anglesea; that 
is to say of Arthur Annesley, Earl of Angle- 
sea (1614-1686), son of Francis Annesley, 
Viscount Valentia (died 1660), by his first 
wife Dorothy Philipps. According to the 
pedigree of Annesley in Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, iv (1789), Lord Anglesea had only 
one full brother to leave issue, John 
Annesley (1616-1695), of Ballysonan, co. 
Kildare, who, by Charity Warren, had a son 
John Annesley of Ballysax; but the latter is 
clearly not identifiable with John Aneley 
of Haseley. In any case Samuel Annesley 
“was born about the year 1620” (D.N.B.), 
only four years after the birth of his alleged 
uncle. No doubt Samuel Annesley is to be 
identified with the Samuell, son of John and 
Judith Anerlye, who was baptized 26 March 
1620, at Haseley.*® Again, Lord Valentia, 
by his second wife Jane Stanhope, did have 
a son Francis Annesley, but he was not born 
till 1628. Anthony 4 Wood in his Fasti 
describes Samuel Aneley as a “ Person, who 
wrote himself afterwards, and was called, 
by the name of Annesley, because it is 
the same with a noble Name.” Certainly 
the relationship both of the Aneleys to the 
Annesleys, and of the Wesleys to the 
Wellesleys, seems neither proved nor 
probable. 

CHARLES EVANS. 


** Annesley of Surat and his times. The true 
story of the mythical Wesley fortune (1918). 

* Ibid., 331 

** Adam Clarke, op. cit., 235; Complete Peerage, 
i. (1910), 133, d. 

* Transcript of the Parish Register in the 
Library of the Society of Genealogists, Ac. 13590. 
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INCHLEY AND THE ALLEN 
FAMILY.—I should be grateful for 
any references to the descent of the Manor 
(? Manors) of Finchley, Middlesex, from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
According to a pedigree sent me by 
“G. E. C.” in 1901, Richard Allen, of 
St. John’s Street, London, married Mary, 
daughter of Henry Hedd, Sheriff of London, 
and was the father of Thomas Allen, citizen 
and haberdasher of London, whose son 
Edward Allen, Alderman, of Bread Street 
(died 1626), was the father of Sir Thomas 
Allen, of Finchley and of South Mimms 
(died 1681). He appears to have been lord 
of a manor in Finchley. In 1780 Thomas 
Allen, of Finchley, Esquire, died, described 
as great-grandson of Sir Thomas Allen. He 
left as his heir a son Thomas, with re- 
mainder, failing any issue of the son, to the 
heirs of his great-grandfather Sir Thomas. 
Several generations between Sir Thomas 
and his great-grandson are missing in the 
pedigree. The family was certainly con- 
nected with Finchley up to 1816, when 
Thomas Allen, “lord of the manor of Bibs- 
worth,” had an allotment of land in lieu of 
right of common when Finchley Common 
was enclosed. If the Proby pedigree in 
Landed Gentry is correct, Sir Heneage 
Proby, 1600-1662-3, married Ellen, daughter 
of Edward Allen, of Finchley. This would 
be the Edward who was Alderman of Bread 
Street, and would associate the family with 
Finchley a generation earlier than does 
“G. E. C’s” pedigree. 
P. D. Munpy. 


HWART: DER INFRIDG.—Can any- 
one translate this inscription (on a brass 
alms dish)? 
Putt O’LOGUE. 


"THE RUMSEY FAMILY.—One can trace 

the descent of the de Romeseye or 
Rumsey family from Walherius de Rom- 
neseye, a forester in the New Forest, and 
his sons, forest justices, down to the present 
families of the name, but one branch appears 
in Sussex and Kent without any connection 
with the main line unless they are descended 
from Lvhanni de Rumesye, steward to 
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Count Warren of Kingston (Sussex?) jp 
1241. This is recorded in the Close Rolls. 
Has any reader records of this branch 
between that date and 1671, when there were 
families at Faversham and near Maidstone? 


HERBERT J. Rumsey, 


‘“Vernham’s Dean,’ Adderton Road, 
Dundas, N.S.W. 


DWARD HOWARD.—Can some one 

advise the fate of Edward Howard, son 

of John Stafford Howard, died 1714, son of 

William Howard, created Baron Stafford 

in 1640 and subsequently Viscount Stafford 
(beheaded 1680)? 

John the father became a steward to a 
Scottish nobleman, while the mother was 
likewise employed by the same Scotsman. 

The grandfather was doomed, it appears, 
by the testimony of William Lord Howard 
of Escrick, who was anabaptist and acquired 
a bad name; this William died in obscurity, 
as did his father Edward, Ist Lord Howard 
of Escrick. 

May not Edward Stafford Howard, the 
son, and grandson mentioned be the 
emigrant to Md who lived in Somerset and 
Charles Counties Md. whose will was proved 
in 1713 in Charles County Md? 


CHARLES FISHER AMES. 


OHN THROCKMORTON.—Can some 

one advise the fate of John Throck- 

morton’’ son of Michael’® of London. Will 
P.C.C. Reg. 810 proved June 1, 1631. 

John the son was presumably of age on 
that date and was the second son of several 
children. His mother was Rebecca, dau. of 
—— Cramporn. 

This family name connects with the 
family of Rev. John Eliot, “ The apostle to 
the Indians,” an early settler of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

This John Throckmorton is believed to 
have emigrated to America, settling in RI 
and in N.Y., whose descendants lived and 
died in R.I. and New Jersey. The emigrant 
died in Middletown, Monmouth County, 
N.J., while on a visit to his son, John Junior. 

His colony in Westchester, N.Y., was 
destroyed by the Indians 1643, when Anne 
Hutchinson and her family were killed, 
together with some of the Throckmorton 
family. 

CHARLES FISHER AMES. 
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HEIRS OF GENERAL JAMES 
TYRRELL.—James Tyrrell of Shot- 
over, Oxon., and Oakley, Bucks., who wrote 
the well-known “History of England down 
to the reign of William III,” married at 
Westminster Abbey on Jan. 18, 1669, Mary, 
da. and heir of Sir Michael Hutchinson of 
Fladbury, Wores. Their son James Tyrrell, 
afterwards Lt-Gen and Governor of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, became heir 
to a moiety of the Brereton estates in 
Cheshire, through his maternal grandmother, 
a sister of the 2nd Lord Brereton, Sir 
Clobery Holte inheriting the other moiety. 
Although General Tyrrell appears to have 
left no issue, did his sister Mary, who 
married John Aldworth, leave descendants? 
This whole line appears to have been 
omitted by Ruvigny in his “ Blood Royal ” 
series. Gen. Tyrrell’s Shotover estate 
appears to have passed to the Schutz family. 
Was there any relationship between them 
and the Tyrrells? P.W.M-S. 


(OLLIN (clxxii. 298) AND CARINGTON 

(clxxviii. 117, 265).—Laurence Collin 
of Nottingham Woolcomber. Died 1704, 
aged 90. Gunner of Nottingham Castle in 
the Civil Wars, when Colonel Hutchinson 
was Governor of Castle and Town for the 
Parliament. He appears not to have been a 
native of Nottingham but to have remained 
there under the Commonwealth. Where 
did he come from? 

Perhaps from Gaddesby in Leicester- 
shire, where he owned land to which his 
daughter, Mrs. Fortune Smith, succeeded 
at his death; and which would be near 
Ashby Folville, Leics., the seat of Smyth, 
alias Carington Lord Carington, whose 
agent there in 1702 was one William Collins 
(or Collin?)—a person who appears from 
estate correspondence to have married a 
cousin of Carington’s, a lady with a son 
called Francis Smyth (alias Carington?), 
William Collins’s step-son; and which cousin 
may have been the Barbara Carington or 
Smyth who married a —— Collins (? Collin). 
Laurence Collin had a brother named 
William, who may have been this Agent, or 
the Agent’s father. 

The husband of Laurence Collin’s daughter 
Fortune, Thomas Smith of Peck Lané, Not- 
tingham, Mercer and Banker, and of Crop- 
Well Butler, Notts., also owned land at 
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Gaddesby, which he had acquired by 
purchase out of forfeited outlying lands of 
the Royalist Caringtons of Ashby Folville; 
there being a tradition in his family that his 
father, John Smyth of Cropwell Butler, 
Yeoman, deceased, had been an ‘alias 
Carington ’—a tradition in which a Collin- 
Carington association and intermarriage 
would increase Thomas Smith’s interest. 
For, as well as being Laurence Collin’s son- 
in-law, he was ward and adopted son of 
Laurence Collin’s brother-in-law, Robert 
Burrows of Nottingham Castle, Gentleman; 
and some, if not all, of this Carington land 
was actually purchased by Thomas Smith 
and Laurence Collin as co-owners. 

Until his descendants, the Collin’s of 
Nottingham, obtained in 1712, after 
Laurence Collin’s death, a grant varying the 
simple coat by adding a chief and its charges, 
they appear to have used the same Arms— 
Vert a Griffin Segreant Or—as were borne 
by a family of Collin or Collins (variously 
spelt) of Laver in Essex, about 15 to 20 miles 
from Rivenhall, Cressing Temple and White 
Notley, Essex. The Smyths alias Carington 
of Ashby Folville were originally of Riven- 
hall and Cressing Temple; and John Smyth 
of Cropwell Butler, traditionally alias 
Carington, came from White Notley. 

Did Laurence Collin, therefore, or his 
father or grandfather (probably no farther 
back), also come—whether or not by way of 
Gaddesby—from Essex, and this part of 
Essex—and an association between the 
Collin and Carington families commence 
there? S 


(, FORGE WILLIAM DE SAULLES 
(1862-1903), chief engraver to the Royal 
Mint from 1893 to 1903, and a Royal 
Academy exhibitor. I should welcome in- 
formation about him and his work, 
especially on the following two points. 

In the 26th Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Royal Mint, 1895, referring 
(pp. 15 and 16) to the new bronze coinage, 
mention is made of “various comments 
which have appeared in the public press on 
the omission of the lighthouse and vessel 
from the reverse.” Could anyone tell me in 
which newspapers or journals these com- 
ments appeared? 

When the new coinage of Edward VII was 
prepared, questions about the designer were 
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asked in the House of Commons, and in 
The Times of 7 March, 1901, there appeared 
a letter from Alfred Gilbert in which it was 
hinted—unintentionally, it appears from 
another letter, The Times, 14 March, 1901— 
that it was, perhaps, not wholly appropriate 
that a foreigner should be entrusted with the 
preparation of the new coinage, Gilbert 
apparently being deceived by the foreign 
(Swiss) name into believing that De Saulles 
was not of British nationality. Could anyone 
inform me if there was any other criticism 
of De Saulles, or of the supposed choice of a 
foreigner to design the coins, in the Press, 
and, if so, in which papers and where? 
Incidentally, in the House of Commons on 
23 March, 1901, there was a somewhat 
similar criticism of the decision to use a 
portrait by Fuchs, an Austrian, for the 
Edward VII postage stamps. 
H. J. HADEN. 


OLONEL MICHAEL DALY.—Colonel 
Michael Daly, “ formerly commanding 
the Carnatic Brigade in the service of H.H. 
the Raja of Travancore.” died at Quilon, 
22 July 1835, in his 78th year (Asiatic 
Journal, new series, xix. 142: his M.I. at 
Tangacherry gives his age as 78). Edward 
Lyons Daly, youngest son of Colonel M., 
of Quilon, Travancore, died 15 January, 
1828, in his 13th year (M.I., St. George’s 
parish church, Brandon Hill, Bristol). A 
Captain H. W. Daly was in the Raja of 
Travancore’s service on 31 December, 1846, 
vide parliamentary return published in the 
Indian Mail, 1848. Harriet Annette, 
youngest daughter of Colonel Daly (qy. the 
same man) married, 19 October, 1828, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Ross of the Madras 
Infantry: he died 17 August, 1843, aged 40 
(M.I. at Palamcottah, erected by widow and 
brother officers: “List of Inscriptions on 
Tombs or Monuments in Madras,” 2nd 
edition, vol. 2, 1946, p. 255). 
Further particulars are asked for. 
H. BULLOCK. 


HARLES AUGUSTUS HOWELL.—Can 
any reader supply further information 
concerning his life, exploits, conversation, 
business affairs, family, than that given 
below? He was born in Portugal about 
1840, son of Alfred William Howell and 
Henriqueta Coehlo Howell. He became 
the private secretary of Ruskin, art agent for 
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Rossetti and Whistler, business man for 
Swinburne, dealer in objets d’art, speculator 
in real estate, and in 1873 one of the 
Managers for the William Street School, 
Fulham. In 1867 he married his cousin, 
Frances Kate Howell, daughter of Edwin 
Samuel Hervey Howell, at St. Matthew's 
Church, Brixton. He died in 1890 at the 
Home Hospital, 16 Fitzroy Square. Has 
other correspondence survived besides that 
published by Thomas J. Wise and others 
and that now in the British Museum? 
DauL. 


OLE THE BLACKSMITH.—I am seek- 
ing the full words of a folk song of 
which all I can trace are the two lines: 
“He makes the bright hammer to rise 
and to fall— 
Here’s to old Cole and young Cole and 
the young Cole of all. 
HAROLD BAYLEY. 


ALKOM.—My great-grandfather’s name 
was Walkom and he came originally 
from Cornwall. Could anyone tell me of 
what neighbourhood Walkom was a local 
name? 
G. SHERLOCK. 


OROUGH OFFICER.—I should be glad 
if some reader could tell me what were 
the functions of a Borough Officer in the 
employ of a Town Council about 1835. 
A. W. 


FRESHWATER YARN.—Is the author- 
ship known of ‘A freshwater yarn; 
being ye true and veracious log of ye boats 
“Fury ” and “ Kate,” while on an exploring 
expedition on ye River Avon. Done by ye 
Officers (and Crew) in Charge thereof, viz.: 
—Brown, Jones, and Robinson. To ye 
which are superadded sundry sketches by 
. . . Robinson. Ye whole now edited, 
collated, emendated, and corrected by 
Brown.’ London: Elliot Stock [1888]. 
These three claim no connection with other 
Browns, Joneses and Robinsons whose 
adventures have already been printed, pre 
sumably referring to the ‘Most laughable 
thing on earth; or A trip to Paris’ [1868), 
and the ‘Tour in North Devon’ [1862], 
which are entered as unidentified, anonym- 
ous works in the British Museum — 
P. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited from the manuscripts 
by E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. 
Vol. IV. Clarendon Press. 25s. net. 


WORDSWORTH’S VIEW OF NATURE. 
By Norman Lacey. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE fourth volume of this all-satisfying 

edition contains only a handful of 
Wordsworth’s greatest poems and only a 
sprinkling of the best-known ones, and yet 
a Wordsworthian shipwrecked on a desert 
island with one book only would be very 
well off with this one. He would know the 
best and worst of what has been said about 
Wordsworth, and that the general opinion 
is that all his really first-class work had come 
to an end by 1808. But our Alexander 
Selkirk is not willing to believe this, and 
with so much time on his hands, and to 
squeeze all the juice out of this rich orange, 
he has the whim to read Wordsworth back- 
wards, decade by decade, beginning with 
1841 to 1850. The grouping of the poems, 
and the order of the groups, is Wordsworth’s 
own, wherein a poem of 1842 will come next 
to one of 1798, so that Selkirk has to pick 
his steps. His procedure justifies itself at 
once, by this, on p. 14: 

The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, 

Glories of evening, as ye there are seen 
With but a span of sky between— 
Speak one of you, my doubts remove, 
Which is the attendant Page and which the 
Queen? 
That was written on 25 February, 1841, 
when Wordsworth was 71 years young. 

On page 18 Selkirk is rewarded with this: 

The fair Endymion couched on Latmos-hill, 

And Dian gazing on the Shepherd’s face 

In rapture—yet suspending her embrace, 

As not unconscious with what power the thrill 

Of her most timid touch his sleep would chase, 

And, with his sleep, that beauty calm and still 
—obviously Keats, aged 76, in 1846. 

On page 163 is another justification of 
Selkirk’s method. Miss Darbishire usually 
tells us in her Notes just what we need to 
know. She has left us to discover that the 
following lines are a first draft of the octave 
of the sonnet she prints on page 18, begin- 
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ning “Who but is pleased to watch the 
moon on high”: 

How beautiful the Queen of Night, on high 

Her way pursuing among scattered clouds, 

Where, ever and anon, her head she shrouds 

Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

But look, and to the watchful eye 

A brightening edge will indicate that soon 

We shall behold the struggling Moon 

Break forth,—again to walk the clear blue sky. 

That sonnet (composed 10 June, 1846) 
ends: 

Pity that such a promise e’er should prove 

False in the issue, that yon seeming space 

Of sky should be in truth the stedfast face 

Of a cloud flat and dense, through which must 

move 

(By transit not unlike man’s frequent doom) 

The Wartderer lost in man’s determined gloom. 

The sonnet printed next (written five 
months earlier, 10 January, 1846) begins: 

Where lies the truth? has Man, in wisdom’s 

creed, 

A pitiable doom; for respite brief 

A care more anxious, or a heavier grief? 

Miss Darbishire shows us that on the pre- 
ceding Christmas Eve Wordsworth received 
tidings of the death of his five-year-old 
grandchild, on which he wrote the sonnet 
beginning: “ Why should we weep or mourn, 
Angelic boy? ” and that it was the deaths of 
this grandson and a nephew, and the 
imminent death of his brother Christopher, 
that evoked the sonnet “Where lies the 
truth?” He is pursuing the same thought in 
the later sonnet of 10 June, 1846. 

To bring the poems of his last decade 
together is to encounter another prevailing 
sentiment in Wordsworth—the duty and the 
grace of gratitude. Our gratitude goes out 
to Wordsworth, to Miss Darbishire, to her 
publishers, whose writing, editing, and pro- 
duction are so worthy of each other. 

But then comes Mr. Lacey to disturb our 
complacency, and malgré lui, to confirm it, 
in driving us back to Wordsworth whom he 
curiously distorts. His contention is that to 
Wordsworth were granted mystic revelations 
which he did not try to understand, trying 
instead to live by Dorothy’s simple faith. 
His inappreciation of the revelations granted 
to him resulted in his (1) using the word 
Nature far more often than the word God, 
and for God he less often uses the personal 
name than such words and phrases as 
“infinitude,” “Eternity,” “wisdom and 
spirit of the Universe,” and (2) his temper 
was much less sweet than that of the saintly 
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mystics. Did William take his faith from 
Dorothy as Galahad from Percival’s sister? 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro’ him and made him hers, and laid her mind 

On him, and he believed in her belief. 
and more Wordsworthianly: 

She gave him eyes, she gave him ears, 

And humble cares and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

Mr. Lacey represents this (not that he quotes 
it) as the apostasy of Wordsworth’s mature 
years, but Wordsworth dates it back to the 
beginning: 

The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy. 

We must not here discuss theology, but 
may note that he did use the personal name 
‘God’ sufficiently often to reassure the 
orthodoxy of Newman (Apologia, V) and 
Keble. Indeed, Keble in the dedication of 
his Lectures on Poetry ascribes to Words- 
worth just what Mr. Lacey denies to him. 
We will not oppose to Mr. Lacey’s judgment 
anything that might seem to be our own 
private opinions. He drives us (we cannot 
too gratefully repeat) to Wordsworth’s text. 
We shall hope to lead him to re-read the 
quotations in their context. 

It is part of his argument that Words- 
worth’s supposed attempt to live by 
Dorothy’s faith, instead of a _ revelation 
granted to him, made him unhappy. We 
find him writing: 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and 

madness. 
Yes, and what has led up to those words?— 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar: 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy: ... 

My old remembrances went from me wholly: 

And all the ways of men, so vain and 

melancholy . . . 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought 

As if life’s business were a summer mood. 
Mr. Lacey would see the shadow of Annette 
there. If there at all it is the very faintest, 
and the most transient: 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit Man so firm a mind. 

Poor Annette could not have taken much 
comfort from this! 

Of Mr. Lacey’s distorting his texts, this is 
the worst example: he alludes to, but 
cannot have re-read, the two passages 
celebrating William’s and Dorothy’s return 
to Grasmere: 
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On Nature’s invitation do I come, 
By Reason sanctioned. Can the choice mislead 
That made the calmest, fairest spot on earth 
My own... 
Mr. Lacey first quotes the end of the poem 
printed next: 
The naked trees, 
The icy brooks as on we passed, appeared 
To question us: Whence come ye? To what end? 


and then comments: 


He tried to answer that all was well: 
On Nature’s invitation do I come 
By Reason sanctioned 

But the question breaks out again: 


Can the choice mislead, 

That made the calmest, fairest spot on earth, 
With all its unappropriated good, 

My own? 


He was never quite certain. 


He was quite certain. When he says: 
“ By Reason sanctioned” he means it. The 
“question” so little “breaks out again,” 
except rhetorically, that he omits to put in 
a question-mark; a note of admiration 
would have suited his meaning. 

We have room only for two more of Mr. 
Lacey’s interpretations. We should have 
supposed that the four sonnets on “Per- 
sonal Talk” were quite Cowperian. Mr. 
Lacey says: 

If Wordsworth had really been... 
‘Seeing into the life of things’. . . he 
would have forgotten all about ‘ sprightly 
malice’ and ‘evil speaking.’ . . . It is 
the parable of the house swept and gar- 
nished. He hears the evil voices at the 
door, because there is no activity in the 
house. 

And similarly, of ‘ A Poet’s Epitaph’: 

There is too much anger in his con- 
demnation of the philosopher, the lawyer 
and the moralist. It is the anger of 
frustration. He knew that they were 
wrong, but he also knew that he had 
found no better way to set against theirs. 
A man who has found his true imagina- 
tive life is too absorbed in it to think very 
often about the ‘little enmities and low 
desires’ which he has escaped. 

— which he has escaped.” But Burns had 
not escaped them, nor Collins. 


——e 
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